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knowledge as competent to perform the task. In Mr. W. H. Holmes, the 
Museum will have an excellent archaeologist, capable of advancing its in- 
terests ; but the special field of Dr. Boas is one which perhaps no other 
American anthropologist can cover. 

Hampton, Va., Folk-Lore Society. — The movement respecting which 
a circular letter has been printed in this Journal (vol. vi., 1893, pp. 305- 
309), has resulted in the formation of a Society which promises to be of 
the utmost usefulness in forwarding research work. This Society, although 
independent of The American Folk-Lore Society, will probably be affili- 
ated with that Society as a correspondent and contributor to its publi- 
cations. On the day after the commencement at Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute, Friday evening, May 26, the first public meeting of 
this Society was held in Academy Hall, and was attended by a large audi- 
ence of the graduates, pupils, and teachers of the School. Mr. W. W. 
Newell, as Permanent Secretary of The American Folk-Lore Society, made 
the principal address, pointing out the importance to the negro race of a 
thorough understanding both of its original African conditions and of the 
American modification of those conditions, not merely as a matter of curi- 
osity, but as a treasure of perpetual memory. The character of negro 
music, the results which might flow from its study, and the tendency to 
the degradation of that music under the influences of the concert room and 
song-book was particularly dwelt on. Reference was made to the tales 
and old customs of the race, and to the service to science which might be 
accomplished by their investigation. After the address, illustrations were 
given, members of the Society reciting stories, giving illustrations of pecul- 
iar types of speech and dialect. 
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The Legends of the Micmacs. By the Rev. Silas Tertius Rand, D. D., 
D. C. L., LL. D. Wellesley College Publications. New York and Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green & Co., 1894. Pp. xlvi, 452, 8vo. 

Through the generosity of the late Prof. E. N. Horsford, the Library of 
American Linguistics in Wellesley College came into possession of many 
valuable manuscripts, purchased from the estate of Dr. Rand, who, after 
being for forty years a missionary among the Micmac Indians of Nova 
Scotia, died in the year 1889. To the same benevolent patron are due the 
means which have enabled the Department of Comparative Philology, 
under the direction of Prof. Helen L. Webster, who furnishes the interest- 
ing introduction, to issue this volume as one of the " Wellesley Philological 
Publications." The introduction deals with the " manners, customs, lan- 
guage, and literature of the Micmac Indians," and the body of the volume 
consists of eighty-seven legends and tales, varying from one to twenty pages 
in length and covering a wide range of subjects. Glooscap, the culture- 
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hero of the Micmacs, figures conspicuously ; we hear of Glooscap and the 
fairies (how Glooscap turns a young man into a fairy, lends him his flute, 
teaches him how to sing, furnishes him his " canoe," — really an island, — 
and sees that he gets married and comes off victorious in his contests with 
the evil power) ; Glooscap's departure (how he rides on the back of a whale 
to a distant land in the west) ; Glooscap, Kuhkw, and Coolpttjot (tells of the 
achievements of the culture-hero and his two subordinates) ; Glooscap and 
his four visitors (a tale of the Indians who search for Glooscap, the suc- 
cess of their errands, and the presents they receive) ; Glooscap deserted 
by his comrades ; how the wizard carries off Glooscap's housekeeper ; and 
Glooscap's origin (the birth-legend of the good and bad twins). 

Another interesting character in Micmac story is the child-hero of whom 
we read : " Children exposed or lost by their parents are miraculously 
preserved. They grow up suddenly to manhood, and are endowed with 
superhuman powers ; they become the avengers of the guilty, and the pro- 
tectors of the good. They drive up the moose and the caribou to their 
camps, and slaughter them at their leisure. The elements are under their 
control : they can raise the wind, conjure up storms or disperse them, 
make it hot or cold, wet or dry, as they please. They can multiply the 
smallest amount of food indefinitely, evade the subtlety and rage of their 
enemies, kill them miraculously, and raise their slaughtered friends to life." 
Fairies, wizards, magicians, medicine-men, and giants are prominent also, 
and the intimate relationship, which Leland in his "Algonquin Legends 
of New England " overlooked, of the great majority of these tales to the 
corresponding mythology and folk-lore of the Algonkian tribes of the Great 
Lakes, especially the Chippeway, is most evident, though several are suspi- 
ciously European in their present dress ; such, for example, as " The Prince 
and the Peasant Girl," " The King's Daughter and the Man-servant," 
"The Magical Coat, Shoes, and Sword," "The Three Kings," "The Or- 
chard Keeper," having probably drifted into the author's sources of informa- 
tion without being subjected to strict critical treatment. Among the most 
interesting tales are : " The Magical Dancing-Doll," " The History of UsftS- 
bulajoo," "The Small Baby and the Big Bird," "The Invisible Boy," "The 
Two Weasels," " The Badger and his Little Brother," " The Adventures of 
Ableegumooch (the Rabbit)," " The Badger and the Star- Wives," " The 
Loon Magician." It is greatly to be regretted that the Indian text of each 
legend was not printed beside the English version, the nature of many of 
the stories being such as to require a careful study of the native language 
to determine their age and their genuineness as products of Indian thought. 

The volume contains, however, a mass of most valuable information, 
which, in the hands of those familiar with the wider field of Algonkian 
folk-lore and legend, may be put to useful service, but the discriminating 
faculty must be present to separate the later Old-World additions from 
the original Micmac data. 

The zeal of the authorities of Wellesley College and the generosity of 
the late Professor Horsford are deserving of the highest praise, and it is to 
be hoped they will find imitators elsewhere. 

A. F. Chamberlain. 



